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important than teaching the people the new ideas through our
work. It's propaganda really. We're terribly ideological."
Kosjinsky, our secretary, came in just then to ask me to the
telephone and I found myself speaking to Andreyva herself. The
irate Morosova had got back without mishap, apparently, I
arranged to call on Madame Andreyva to hear the case for the
bicycles and returned to tell my visitor. She was delighted,
"Then that's settled," she trilled. *Tm so glad. Andreyva will
convince you. She's very serious."
She had said good-bye and was going out when she turned
again. Her big, eager eyes looked up appealingly into my face.
"I think we're very deserving, all of us," she said very solemnly,
"You haven't got any jam, have you ?"
I ran the risk of being shot for being in possession of illegal
stores if she had turned out to be a Cheka spy, but I did have some
jam which Lange and I had come by in our unlawful occasions, and
I produced some of it for her. She ate it on the spot, supping it
out of the jar with a pen-holder. I was on edge in case we should
have an unexpected visit from Platonoff, our silent Cheka colleague,
He would have shot both of us in his righteous indignation without
flinching. When she went she kissed me without warning.
"For the jam," she said.
This meeting brought me into contact with a bunch of people
whom I liked immensely and who liked me. They were probably
the only people in all Russia whom the revolution had not hardened
or embittered. They were the younger people of the theatre, writers,
actors, designers, dancers, whom the energetic Madame Andreyva
had gathered around her in an effort to win the arts for the prole-
tariat or the proletariat for the arts. Nobody was quite certain as far
as I could gather which of these two aims they were really following,
but nobody cared very much. The important thing was the work.
Andreyva was a queen among women. Of middle age, she was
tall, almost statuesque in build, with features of the classic mould
crowned by magnificent wavy copper-coloured hair. Her eyes
were green, set in a parchment-coloured face to which a few rather
prominent freckles gave the necessary human touch, and her hands
were the most beautifully expressive I have seen. She was an actress
herself and showed it in every movement, but she never posed.
She and her husband, Maxim Gorki, were the social and cultural
leaders of the revolution, its host and hostess, as it were. She received
me over the matter of the bicycles as if she were the empress of a
great country negotiating a treaty with the king of a neighbouring
state. When our business was over she introduced me to Dora
Stroewa, her right hand in her work, and her secretary, a former